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T hough I have been a Londoner by 
residence for only forty years, I have 
known it intimately for a full halfr 
century. In the days of my youth it was my 
Baghdad. And today it is one with Baghdad 
in most of the things that made it romantic to 
my mind. Not that these were all extinguished 
in the Second Great Fire of Sunday, December 
29, 1940. Far, far more of the old London 
that 1 loved had disappeared ten, twenty, 
thirty years ago. But the finishing touch 
came on that horrific Sunday night. 

★ And do not let us despise the devilish 
ingenuity of the destroyers . . . rather might 
we condemn the slackness and lack of 
imagination displayed by our own people 
entrusted with the safety and defence of the 
Queen City of Empire. The Hun was right 
in striking on a Sunday night when the most 
historic square mile on the surface of the 
globe was likely to be most vulnerable to fire, 
with only the caretakers of its vast warehouses 
‘ and public buildings, in residence, and probably 
' as keen in taking care of themselves as of the 
buildings in their charge. Many of the 
storied piles of masonry which were eaten up 
,, in flames might still have been standing 
. if greater vigilance had been exercised in 
! dealing with the first showers of incendiaries. 
But it is vain to pursue that train of thought. 
What happened has happened, and we can 
but contemplate the result with sorrow in our 
hearts for what has vanished and undying 
hate of the vandals who wrought this, the 
most damnably wanton destruction in the 
; history of the modern world. 

I ★ It is, I suppose, a natural impulse in the 
day of disaster to material things, that the 
mind should turn back to those spots of earth 
; with which one has-. had personal contact. 

1 Myself, the mere fact that I was told on 

getting up to Town on Monday that Paternoster 
Row had ceased to be, induced me at once to 
! visit the scene around St. Paul’s, where several 
: buildings were still burning. For just forty 

years ago I first sat down at my editori^ 
desk in a top floor of an old Georgian building 
there and felt a thrill of pride on having at 
„ last become a real Loiidon journalist. A 
few steps distant was the little office at 26, 
Paternoster Square, where, on June 2, 1888, 

; young Alfred Harmsworth. made his first 
venture in a popular weekly paper that was 
' to prove the magical “ Open Sesame 1 ” to a 
new era of journalism in which the fantasies 
of the Baghdad story-tellers became the 
' commonplaces of reality. He once took me 
round in after years, .when I had enlisted 
under his banner, to show me that little place 
in Paternoster Square. Gone ! Square and 
Row so far as I could see that Monday after 
the Second Great Fire. 

★ Fire is the great destroyer ; worse than 
high explosives ; and devastation has over- 
■ come the most famous of the world’s publish- 
i ing centres. Makers of books whose names 
are famous wherever the English language is 
- known have had their homes for generations 
in Paternoster Row. And books, somehow, 
are not like furniture and furs and frills, so 
that we feel something with life in it has 
, been destroj'ed when books feed the holo¬ 
caust. The other things don’t matter so 
, much. But that’s only a fancy, especially 
in these days when book production has been 
mechanized to the same pitch as bandboxes. 

' There will no doubt be a Paternoster Row 
_ ■ again, but it will merely be the name for a 
place that ‘ ‘ ceased upon the midnight hour. ” 
I’ve seen enough of the new London buildings 
to make me love the old ones more. The 
modern stuff that will arise will be exactly 
like what I have seen in Berlin, Paris, Buenos 
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Aires, and New York. “ The spirit of eld which 
haunted the purlieus of Paternoster Row and 
Square, Ivy and Warwick Lanes, can never 
come back. And something is here for tears. 

'^HE readiness to steal when the chance 
-*■ comes is far stronger and more common 
than one might think. It accounts for those 
scores of squalid cases in which air wardens, 
firemen, and policemen are being sent to 
prison every day in all parts, of the country. 
Lenient treatment of all such cases is a 
mistake. Most of the offenders are civilians 
and many of them quite useful members of 
their units, but ‘ ‘ the means to do ill deeds 
makes ill deeds done ” and there you are 
touching human nature at its meanest. Anti¬ 
social crime can be suppressed only with a 
firm hand. You remember the case of the 
Boy Scout who did a bad deed one day, just 
for a change, and the Scoutmaster reprimanded 
him : “In time of war what you have done 
would be punishable by death ; but on this 
occasion I will fine you threepe.nce„’-’,-.It’s 
the time of war that makes even peccadilloes 
mean and squalid. In Nazidom there is no 
quality of mercy towards them. A friend of 
mine, finding himself one night in Bond Street 
soon after a number of luxury shops had 
been badly smashed, told me that he had to 
hurry away as quickly as he could to avoid 
snatching some of the gold pencil-cases and 
valuable knick-knacks that lay within his 
grasp behind some of the shattered yvindows. 
The pearls and diamonds of great price , were 
secure in their safes down below, but what 
any amateur thief could reach was tempting 
enough, and my friend’s only safety lay in 
flight. 

★ Honesty is not a quality inherent in human 
nature : we are made honest and socially 
decent only by home influence, moral 
instruction, and admonition. Wordsworth 
was wrong in thinking that “ Heaven lies 
about us in our infancy ’’ ; though that’s no 
reason (as the wit observed) why we should 
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lie about it in our old age. There is little 
of Heaven lying about too many infancies 
nowadays and the greatest and noblest calling 
of the future is going to be that of the teacher 
and the moralist. Our teaching profession is 
showing up well in the chaos of our time. 
May it be inspired with true humanism in 
the after years ! 

STEPPING into a taxi in Fleet Street the 
^ other night just about black-out time, I 
noticed a large suitcase alongsi^^the driver, 
and for the moment thought the^cab already 
had a passenger. ‘ ‘ Whose is th^uggage ? ’ ’ 

I asked. “ Mine,” said the taximan. “I’ve 
got bedclothes and night t’nings in there, and 
take it around all day as I never know if I’ll 
’ave an ’ome to go. to when I’m through.” 
Wise man ! Myself, I’ve got my wardrobe 
dispersed in so many places that I can’t 
remember what I hav.e at each of them, and 
was surprised today to find an unfamiliar 
suit and a number of quite forgotten shirts 
in a suitcase at my club. Every man has 
dreamt some time or other of running about 
in his shirt tail in the most embarrassing 
circumstances. It’s a dream I don’t want to 
come true one of these bombing nights. 

“"DOUGH house” might have developed 
-*-*■ in a West End cabaret some nights 
back when a young friend of mine, an officer ‘ 
in the R.A.M.C., was present with two or three 
officer pals. An entertainer (he. couldn’t 
rem.ember his name) made some rather silly 
and unpleasant jokes about British royalty, 
whereupon one of the officers, a hefty lad, up 
and swiped the so-called comedian on the edge 
of his jawbone. “ Any other Englishman here 
to protest against this cad ? ” he asked, as his 
victim slumped to the floor, where the manager 
picked him up". “ Here’s wan, begorra ! ” said 
one of the guests, hastening from his seat. 
The Irish are funny. At the chance of taking a 
hand.in a scrap this one didn’t even mind 
answering to “ English.” Fortunately the 
whole audience which, until the assault on the 
entertainer, had shown very lukewarm interest 
in the turn, instantly boiled up into bubbling 
loyalty, and all went well after the offender had 
been helped from the floor. 

’T'HERE must be many Londoners, like 
-*• myself, who take a particular persona! 
interest in the Greeks’ gallant fight for free¬ 
dom, King George, during his exile from 
1924 to 193s, lived very modestly at a quiet 
old West End hotel (Brown’s) just a little way 
from that district of London where I have 
passed so many memorable years of my life, 
and occasionally one met him at social 
gatherings, always a dignified, kingworthy 
personality, never in the foreground, rather 
retiring indeed. Especially I recall a long 
and revealing talk with His Majesty at 'one of 
the Cowan Dobson “at homes.” Mrs. Dobson 
has a genius for bringing famous and con¬ 
genial persons to her husband’s studio in 
lovely old South Edwards Square, and never 
left one with the impression that she had any 
distant kinship with ‘ ‘ Mrs. Leo Hunter ’ ’ of 
“Punch,” all her guests in the little studio 
(where I used to “sit ” to her husband) being 
so quickly on the best terms with each other, 
thanks to her skill as a hostess. Myself, who 
have never sought the company of royalty, 
though often enough rubbing shoulders with 
them in the social whirl, I am glad to recall 
that evening with King George of Greece at 
South Edwards Square and to rejoice that his 
London years as the most unassuming of reis 
en exzl intensified his natural love of things 
English and must have further helped to 
qualify him for his noble role of Britain’s ally 
in the great events now shaping in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. 
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Bardia Was Another Glorious Victory 

After Sidi Barrani and Solium, the fall of Bardia. It was a bitter cup for Mussolini, 
and all the more bitter because this stronghold of Italian power in North Africa was 
stormed by the soldiers of one of the most democratic of those democracies at which 
the Duce has so often gibed. 




B lasted from the air, bombarded from 
the sea, and shelled from the land, 
Bardia surrendered on the afternoon 
of January 4. 

The town had been completely surrounded 
by the Imperial Army of the Nile since 
December 20, and every day that passed the 
iron ring about it grew tighter as Wavell 
brought up more troops and guns, tanks and 
’planes. The first wave of the assault was 
delivered by the RA.F. on the night of 
Wednesday, January 1, when they bombarded 
the place throughout the night. The Italians 
expected—as they were intended to expect— 
that the attack would follow at dawn, and 
when dawn came but no attack, they breathed 
again. The next night there was another 
terrific bombardment, described by those 
who witnessed it as the heaviest yet seen in 
the Middle East. For hours the British 
bombers roared above the town, dropping 
tons of bombs at every flight, while artillery 
from their emplacements out in the desert 
kept up a continuous fire. The garrison w'ere 


not unduly perturbed ; as the attack had not 
followed the bombardment of Wednesday 
night, they argued that neither would it 
follow the bombardment of Thursday. Uiere, 
however, they were mistaken, for at dawn 
on Friday, January 3, the British land forces 
moved to the assault, while from the air and 
sea ’planes and ships joined in delivering 
a terrific onslaught. 

Particularly powerful was the bombardment 
of Graziani’s fortress by the Royal Navy. 
Battleships supported by a screen of des¬ 
troyers defied the fire of the shore batteries 
and hurled 300 tons of shells into Bardia in 
the course of one 90 minutes’ bombardment, 
and another terrific bombardment was 
launched at 5.30 a.m. on Friday—zero hour 
—when the ships at sea saw star shells burst 
in the sky above the Australians’ position— 
the signal that the Aussies were there and 
were keeping their appointment to the minute. 
For hours the ships, great and small, pounded 


away at the Italian defences, and the whole 
coastline was covered in clouds of smoke 
and dust. 

The troops chosen for the attack were the 
Australians. First to go over were the 
sappers, who cut the wire in front of the 
Italian first line. Then they wormed their 
way forward under heavy enemy fire and 
succeeded at several points in bridging the 
wide ditch which surrounded the defence 
perimeter ; they also located and touched off 
a whole string of land mines and blew up 
tank traps or filled them with earth. 

These daring operations opened the door 
for the advance of the Australian infantry 
and the British tanks—a famous regiment of 
Hussars. At zero hour — 5.30 a.m.— the 
tanks raced forward through the gaps made 
in the western side of the perimeter, and 
fought their way straight forward to the east 
along a deep ravine named Wadi el Gerfan. 
Close behind them—“ We’d go with your 


tanks anywhere,” they said later—came the 
Australians, with bayonets fixed, shouting 
their war cries and absolutely thirsting for 
battle. 

Once through the gap the Australians and 
the tanks swiftly cleaned up the stron|_points 
and machine-gun nests opposing them and 
then wheeled sharply to the righ%'^Here 
they had before them a long stretch of high 
ground unbroken by ravines and offering a 
good terrain for tank manoeuvres. 

With guns blazing they swept on south¬ 
wards so that they took Bardia’s south¬ 
westerly and southern defences from the rear. 
All the gun emplacements were facing directly 
away from them, and the pill-boxes and 
machine-gun nests were similarly built only 
for firing outwards against an enemy making 
a frontal attack. Now, to the Italians’ con¬ 
sternation, the Australians were attacking not 
from the front but from the rear, and position 
after position was turned with scarcely a 
fight. Bardia’s defences, to whose making 
had gone four years’ labour by men who are 
generally regarded as amongst the world’s 
finest military engineers, crumbled like a 
pack of cards as the British tanks crushed 
beneath them what the artillery barrage had 
left of the concrete pill-boxes, the thick ring 
of trenches, and the dragon’s teeth of barbed 
wire and mines. 

The Italians, haggard and dazed by the 
gun fire, poured out Irom the defence works 
with their hands raised in surrender ; within 
a few hours 5,000 prisoners had been taken 
and were staggering away across the battle¬ 
field to the places of concentration. Mean¬ 
while, there was no stopping the Australians. 
Led by Major-General Mackay—himself a 
veteran of Gallipoli—they fought as their 
fathers fought before them on Gallipoli’s 
stricken beaches and mountain slopes, on 
themuddy and bloody hillsides of the Somme. 

We may follow the, battle’s progress in a 
series of communiques. The first, issued on 
the night of January 3, merely stated that 
‘‘ Just before dawn this morning Australian 
forces supported by tanks penetrated a sector 
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Italy’s Tanks Were No Match for Our ‘Cavalry’ 
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Navy, Army and Air Force Triumphed Together 
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Graziani’s Men were not Sorry to be Prisoners 


IN THE WESTERN DESERT the Italians captured by the British during the rapid advance which marked the close of 1940 were so resigned to their 
fate that, although only one sentry could be spared for each 500 prisoners, none tried to escape. By December 24, 1940 the prisoners evacuated 
following the capture of Sidi Barrani totalled 35,900, and the capture Bardia led to an equally large haul. These prisoners, awaiting transportation, 
are assisting in the unloading of a store ship. Photo, British Official: Crown Copyright 
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A New City Will Start like a Phoenix 



St. Paul’s was ringed by flames after the arson raid ” on the night of Sunday* D 






From the Ashes of the Desolated Streets 
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It Was Manchester’s Turn for the ‘Blitz 
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Solving the Identity of the Nazi Raiders 

Baffled by the defences of the British fortress, Hitler is relying more and more on his 
surface-raiders to sink our Mercantile Marine and so starve us into surrender. This 
article by Haworth, whose diagrams are so well-known a feature of these pages, deals 
with some of the ships which are believed to be among those v/hich are preying on 
Britain’s commerce. 




I T seems certain that at least one of action seems to show that she brought into 
Germany’s remaining warships is at play a considerable weight of metal, 
work in the Atlantic in a determined It is often overlooked that Germany has 
attempt to destroy our commerce. Of her several old battleships of the Schleswig- 
Holstein class, which carry four 11-inch guns, 
although the “ Schleswig-Holstein ” (which 
will be remembered for her shelling of the 
Polish Westerplatte garrison at Gdynia) is 
thought to have been sunk in the Baltic. 
These vessels are normally used as training 
ships, but it is possible that one- of them is 
operating as a raider. Then there are the 
battle-cruisers “ Gneisenau ” and the much 
damaged 26,000-ton ‘ ‘ Scharnhorst, ’ ’ but it 
is hardly likely that such valuable vessels as 
these w'ould be, used as commerce raiders. 
There are left the fast modern cruisers of the 
Hipper class, vessels of 10,000 tons mounting 
eigjit 8-inch guns. Whether one or more of 
these vessels are at work in the Atlantic 
remains to be seen, but there,^ is ample 
evidence that there is in addition at least one 
armed merchantman taking toll of our 
shipping in the same way. 

Since the sinking of the “ Jervis Bay ” 
several British merchantmen have been 
attacked in the Atlantic ; according to the 
Mackay radio messages the “ Ridley ” was 
crew aft r she had b attacked and Set on fire on the same date, the 

4.137-ton German freighter “ Port Hobart ” was shelled off the West 
^idexl^o'^n'^'h^^larl” Indies on November 23, and the “ Trehata ’’ 

icurrTed°’back to port! was attacked on the same date 500 miles 


German raider flying Greek colours and firing 
four 6-inch guns sank the “ Haxby ” near 
Bermuda, killing 16 of her crew and taking the 
skipper, Captain Cornelius Arundell, on 
board,, where he stayed a prisoner for four 
months. This same raider, using the name 
and colours of the“ Narvik” (which Lloyd’s 
Register classes as a Swedish ship of 4,234 
tons), sank the Yugoslav “ Santa Mar- 
gareta ” on July 7, 400 miles east of the 
Virgin Isles, West Indies. , She followed this 
up with the sinkings of the ” Davisian ” and 
” King John” in approximately the same 
position. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that the 
raider, turning south when the West Indies 
became too hot for her, met the British 
merchant cruiser “ Alcantara ” near Trini¬ 
dad on July 29. Escaping from this encounter, 
the Nazi vessel turned north again, was 
refuelled by the German oil-tanker “ Winne- 
tou,” and captured her next victim, the 
Norwegian “ Tropic Sea,” in the North 
Atlantic during the month of August. A 
German prize crew and the English prisoners 
were put aboard, but the “ Tropic Sea’s ” 
journey to Germany was interrupted on Sep¬ 
tember 3, when H.M. submarine ‘‘ Truant ” 
challenged her, rescued the prisoners and 
later surfaced near the English shores. The 
“ Tropic Sea ” was scuttled by the German 
prize crew and sank. 

Meanwhile, the raider hunted fresh prey, 
and possibly attacked and sank the freighter 
“Anglo-Saxon” in the North Atlantic, 
from which two survivors, George Tapscott 
and Wilbert Widdicombe, landed at Eleuthera 
Isle, 40 miles from Nassau, after a 70 days’ 
voyage in a small boat. 

Captain Arundell of the “ Haxby ” 
speaks of the rhider as an armed liner (with 
one funnel and two masts) of the Hamburg- 
Amerika Line, about .10,000 tons, mounting 
six 6-inch guns and carrying a crew of about 
300. The raider had a telescopic funnel, 
and could change her superstructure. Brazilian 


three pocket-battleships there remain the west of Ireland. Since 
“ Admiral von Scheer ” and the “ Lutzow ” the last two attacks 
(formerly “Deutschland”), which can were made on the same 
last be placed on April 23, 1940, when date, there must be at 
she was beached 50 miles west of Trondheim, least tw'O raiders in the 
Possibly she escaped from Norway before the Atlantic, one of them 
British Navy mined the Arctic between being, perhaps, the. 
Norw'ay and Iceland in May, and she may a tm e d merchantman 
have been in hiding at some West African which had been preying 
harbour after the French collapse on June 17. on British and neutral 
The evidence of the crews of the “ Rangi- shipping throughout 
tiki ” and “ Cornish City,” members of the the summer. The.log 
convoy escorted by the “ Jervis Bay,” that of this raider, so far 
the German vessel fired from a range of as can be ascertained 
15,000 yards, indicates that the raider might from available evi- 
have been equipped with anything from a dence, is as follows: 
6 -inch gun upwards, but the brevity of the On April 24, 1940, a 
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A Winter’s Tale of War in the Balkans 


While the Italians were surrendering in their tens of thousands in Libya, their comrades 
in Albania were slowly but surely being forced back by the Greeks on to Valona, From 
the one field of Jjattle as from the other there was no cheering news for Mussolini. 
Below we tell of the Greek successes that accompanied the turn of the year. 


W HILE the Greek soldiers were 
battling their way along the snow¬ 
bound roads and mountain tracks 
of Albania, driving the Italians steadily before 
them, their comrades of the Royal Hellenic 
Navy were also playing a manful part in the 
war of liberation. Greece is sorely deficient 
in big ships, but the spirit of the men'who 
triumphed at Salamis nearly 2,500 years ago 
is still present in her little ships—the sub¬ 
marines in particular. Thus, just before 
Christmas there came the story of the Greek 
submarine “ Papanicolis. ” 

Ordered to patrol the Straits of Otranto, 
the “ Papanicolis ”—a submarine of 576 
tons—entered the Adriatic and arrived in the 
Gulf of Valona without molestation. There 
she remained .submerged for many hours 
until at midday on Christmas Eve, Lieut.- 
Commander Milton latrides saw through 
his periscope an Italian convoy steaming 
towards Valona from Brindisi. It con¬ 
sisted of six transports—one a liner of 15,000 • 
tons—moving in a double line, shepherded 
by six destroyers, two at the head, two in the 
middle, and two bringing up the rear. 

Careful not to make a sound for fear 
of detection by the destroyers’ hydrophones, 
the “ Papanicolis ” remained just below 
the surface until the ships of the convoy were 
passing on either side of her. Then her 
commander took aim and launched four 
torpedoes. With the first he hit a transport 
at a distance of 800 yards ; the second hit 
another ship at 1,000 yards, and a third 
one at 1,200 yards. As for the fourth, it 
probably hit one of the destroyers. 

Then the submarine dived to 170 feet, but 
as she went down her crew heard three 
explosions, proof positive that three of the 
torpedoes had scored direct hits. The Italian 
destroyers came rushing up and attacked 
the submarine with depth charges, rocking 


the “ Papanicolis ” with their explosions. 
Italian ’planes, too, bombed her time and 
again. But the little ship was unhurt and 
made never a sound. Swept northwards 
by a strong current, she surfaced five hours 
later off the coast of Dalmatia. Again she 
submerged, this time for between 30 and 40 
hours, and throughout Christmas Day she 
was hunted by Italian aircraft. Finally, 
however, she reached one of the Ionian 
Islands and on December 27 regained her 
base. Lieut.-Commander latrides was 
promoted to Commander and decorated 
for his bravery, and all his officers and crew 
were awarded the War Cross. 

Exploits of the “ Katsonis ” 

Another of the Greek submarines, the 
“ Katsonis,” distinguished itself a few days 
later. The Greek Ministry of Marine an¬ 
nounced on January 5 that the ‘ ‘ Katsonis, ’ ’ 
when patrolling ten miles south of Menders 
Point on the Albanian coast, sighted an 
Italian munitions-carrying tanker making 
towards San Giovanni di Medua. The 
Italian ship mounted two guns of greater 
calibre than those of the “ Katsonis,” but 
the submarine released both torpedoes. The 
tanker avoided them by swinging on to a 
zig-zag course, whereupon the ‘‘ Katsonis ” 
surfaced, approached to 500 prds and, 
although out-gunned, scored a direct hit on 
the tanker, which took fire and blew up. 

Yet a third Greek ship whose exploits 
should be remembered is the destroyer 
‘ ‘ Aetos, ’ ’ which sank an Italian submarine. 

On land the fierce struggle for Valona, 
Klisura and Tepelini continued. It was 
not a battle so much as a competition in 
endurance. So bitter, indeed, was the 
winter weather that for days at a time there 
was little to break the silence in the mountains 
save the occasional 


roar of an avalanche. The Italians were 
strongly entrenched between Tepelini and 
Klisura ; in Tepelini itself was the 17th 
Battalion of the 3rd Julia Alpini Division, 
and to the west were some twelve batteries 
of Italian artillery. Then between Klisura 
and Berat was a regiment of Blackshirts. All 
three villages—they are hardly more—were 
strongly defended with barbed wire and 
machine-gun posts made of rough timber 
and rocks. But for the Italians as for the 
Greeks the war had now entered a very 
unpleasant phase. Not only were there no 
dry and warm dug-outs, but many of the 
soldiers on both sides were without shelter. 
They were lacking, too, in winter clothing ; 
hot food was generally unobtainable, and 
the men often went hungry. The mules 
suffered even more greatly from the cold and 
exposure, and it was reported that they were 
dying like flies, simply collapsing at the sides 
of the tracks and lying there until they were 
frozen stiff. 

But the Italians bore the strain far'worse 
than the Greeks since for the most part they 
had been accustomed to the warm climate 
of the Mediterranean lowlands. Italians 
taken prisoner were terribly exhausted by 
cold, hunger and weariness, and some of the 
artillerymen said that they had been strapped 
to their guns by their officers to prevent 
them deserting. “ It is not true to assert,” 
wrote the Special Correspondent of the 
Athens newspaper “ Ethnos,” “ that the 
Italian soldier cannot fight. They are keen 
fighters, but probably this war does not 
inspire them. Italian soldiers who have 
been made prisoner, after having first taken 
food and gained assurance that they will be 
treated as well aS' possible, begin to laugh 
and joke. They give the impression that the 
nightmare of war is over for them, and they 
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Not as Conquerors but as Captives the Italians Resume Their March Into Egypt 
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Britain Has ‘Flown’ to the Aid of Greece 
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Let Us Now Praise Those Who Fought the Fire 

Shocking as was the damage done to London by the Nazi fire-raisers on the night o£^ 

December 29-30, 1940, it would have been- far greater but for the tremendous efforts, the' 
self-sacrificing toil, of the men and women of London’s Fire Service. This article is in 
the nature of a tribute to that fine body of civilian warriors. 


O NLY a glimpse or two through the smoke 
is yet visible of the wonderful saga 
of the Second Great Fire of London: 
of the half-dozen night porters and spotters 
who strove in vain to save St. Bride’s ; of 
the St. Paul’s Churchyard caretakers who 
threw fire-bombs from the roofs of the 
world’s most inflammable buildings, the soft 
goods warehouses ; of the Auxiliaries— 
former clerks and cooks, commercial travellers 
and “ counter-jumpers ”—who held the 
struggling hoses for a night and a day almost 
without relief in face of poisonous smoke 
and searing flame ; of the ‘ ‘ regulars of 
the London Fire Brigade, who darted in the 
fire-floats from one side of the Thames to 
the other in an astonishing attempt to cope 
with a colossal outburst of flame in South¬ 
wark as well as the inferno of the City. 

Fire-fighting in peacetime is a dangerous 
job enough and claims its casualties. But the 
peacetime fireman does not have to extinguish, 
to rescue, and to brave fumes with tons of 
high-explosives descending upon himself 
and the burning buildings around him, as 
in the “ Dunkirk of Dockland,” for instance, 
at the beginning of the “ blitz.” Nor docs 
he have to work at his terrible task for such 
long periods without relief, since in peace¬ 
time the fire services are never called out to 
their full capacity. But in war fires are 
beacons to bombers as well as threats to 
property, and when half a city is engulfed 
the reliefs arc not forthcoming—they are 
at work themselves. Small wonder that on 
the morning of Monday, December 30, 
one saw firemen not only dirty but dazed ; 
they had worked to, and beyond, exhaustion 


point, until they were literally “ fit to drop.” 
So worn with fatigue were some parties 
that one might see three exhausted men 
struggling to control a snaking hose which 
one fresh man would normally be capable 
of handling. An occasional drop of tea— 
and the bravery of the tea providers of the 
y.M.C.A. and other mobile canteens, who 
served thousands of cups that one night, 
must not be forgotten—was the sole re¬ 
freshment some of our civilian heroes 
received for twelve or fifteen hours. But they 
saved the day ; they won the battle and the 
acclaim of the world. Next day hundreds 
of them, part-time volunteers, went back to 
their offices, sat on their stools, picked up 
their pens, and went on w'here they left off 
at Saturday noon. ‘ ‘ Have a nice week-end ? ’ ’ 
“ Pretty fair. Rather warm, though.” 

At the corner of .Ave Maria Lane and 
Paternoster Row there was a nest of book 
publishers. Their premises made one of the 
biggest of the two hundred separate fires 
which were at one time visible from St. 
Paul’s roof. They were old buildings, of 
stucco and brick for the most part, con¬ 
taining many wooden partitions, and they 
‘ ‘ went up like a petrol dump. ’ ’ Burning 
books and paper make a thick smoke, 
and through it came hurtling down from 
the top storeys great half-ton lumps of 
masonry, each enough to kill a half-dozen 
men. But the work went on. 

A hundred yards away, on the roof of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, the volunteer fire-watchers 
laboured to save the sacred edifice—and 
with success. They were not firemen, but 
architects, surveyors, solicitors and other 
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They Served Like Heroes in London’s Front Line 
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Echoes of War in Far-off South Africa 



‘I Take Off My Hat to 
England! ’ 

(^EN. SMUTS, in a speech at Wynburg, 
Orange Free State, on Dec. ii, 1940, 
expressed his confidence in the ultimate 
victory of Britain. He said : . 

The end of 1940 finds me more hopeful 
than I was at the end of 1939. Greece is 
trampling on Italy. That part of Italy’s 
fleet which is not under waterhas vanished. 

Hitler has used the greatest air fleet 
at his disposal, but military damage is 
negligible. 

Britain is immeasurably stronger than 
before the war, and is no longer on the 
defensive. When I speak of England I 
take off my hat. 

We must choose our friends for the 
future. I choose the country unjler 
which we suffered 40 or 50 years ago, 
but who, when we were at their mercy*, 
treated us as a Christian people. 
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The Mediterranean Fleet is in Good Heart & Fettle 

Shortly before Christmas Lieut.-Commander A. M. Kimmins, R.N., well known as a 
playwright, visited Gibraltar, Malta and Alexandria under official auspices. Here is his 
report, broadcast as ‘ ‘ War Commentary ’ ’ on December 26, of what he saw and heard. 



M y first port of call was Gibraltar— 
the famous rock fortress which 
guards the narrow entrance to the 
western end of the Mediterranean. As we 
approached I began to wonder what it must 
feel like to be stationed on a tiny and very 
isolated promontory—which is what Gib is. 

I know the saying “ as safe as the Rock 
of Gibraltar ” has become a sort of trade¬ 
mark of security throughout the world. It 
was coined, though, in the days of cutlasses 
and cannon balls—not under modern con¬ 
ditions of long-range armour-piercing shells, 
aircraft bombing, and all the rest of it. 

Frankly, I expected to find everyone digging 
deeper and deeper holes inside the Rock as 
a refuge from these new methods of on¬ 
slaught. But did I ? Most certainly not. 

Admittedly, squads of men, white from head 
to foot from the dust 


day and night building new galleries. But 
'these galleries were not to take cover in ; 
they were tp feed the new gun positions, the 
new observation posts, and so on. In fact, 
although preparing for siege—an essentially 
defensive operation—offensive tactics were 
being employed. There w'as no question of 
locking doors, cutting down the rations, and 
seeing how long they would be able to last 
out. It was much more a question of locking 
the doors, then rolling up the sleeves and 
seeing how many of the enemy they would be 
able to wipe out before being relieved. ' 
Down below in the harbour under the 
very shadow of the Rock lay the units of our 
Western Mediterranean Fleet, fresh from 
their successes against the Italians. Where- 
ever T went I found nothing but unbounded 
optimism and terrific enthusiasm. Hardly 


enemy, and their one ambition now is to 
have more and more. In the Admiral’s 
cabin in the flagship I had a long talk with 
.Admiral Sir James Somerville. 

“ It is noteworthy, but curious,” he told 
me, “ that when we meet the enemy fleet at 
sea in the Mediterranean it declines battle. 
Why is this ? Well, in my opinion, it is 
because our enemies know in their hearts 
full well that theirs is not a just ’cause. Tlrpt 
they have been wrongly led. I feel sure of 
this.” And then he went on : “ The facts 
are simple, and since they are simple they 
appeal to us sailors. We know what we are 
fighting for; the enemy does not. And 
that knowledge, coupled with the knowledge 
that our people at home are resisting so mag¬ 
nificently, justifies us in the belief that 1941 
will be a red letter year in 


slipping out of harbour in the light of the 
half moon. On their starboard side arc the 
gay, bright tights of Algeciras in neutral Spain 
—a reminder of the days of peace we are 
fighting for. Astern of them, as they turn 
out of the narrow harbour entrance, is the 
\ ast towering' silhouette of the Rock. The 
ships are steaming out hoping for the chance 
to attack. From inside the Rock there 
comes at intervals the sound of muffled 
explosions.. Another gaUery.has been blasted. 
Another gun is being put into position .so 
iliat, should their turn come, they’ll be able 
to hit. out, , mighty hard too. 

From Gibraltar I flew on east.to Malta, 
our island stronghold in the-middle of the 
Mediterranean. As we passed over the blue, 
waters ! saw many British wa'tships patrdHiflg' 
and searching for the eherny, ’But I-never 
saw an Italian. - ■ ■ • 

Now Malta, like Gib, is so' small that bn 
I the average political map of th'e world— 
where the British Empire is shown in red— 
neither of them presents a sufficient area to 
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From East to West ‘Thumbs Up!’ All the Way 
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I Saw the City Burning at Midnight 

The German attempt to fire London on December 29, 1940, made the 
night memorable even to the city which had already been so heavily 
raided. A “ Daily Mail ” reporter, who was on the spot while the 
' fires were at their height, wrote this graphic impression of the scene. 

M idnight . was not far away when, on opposite would momentarily douse a blaze 
December 29, 1940, I walked' up of flame, and -black shadows would chase 
Ludgate Dill, buildings blazing to each other across the dome, 
my left, buildings blazing to ihy right. A Here was a sight at which to marvel, 
mighty glare lit the sky above; tinting the Fire blazed all around, flames dangerously 
high clouds with a tinge of pmk. close. The cathedral itself, its cross above the 

Even at this hour a great crowd of dome calm and aloof-above a sea of fire, stood 
Londoners were out to watch the attempted out, an island of God, safe and untouched, 
destruction of their beloved city. They On, and deeper into the City. Fires, al- 
walked slowly—men, smartly dressed girls, ways fires ; to the left, to the right, before 
Cockneys matrons, here and there a child, and behind. 

And they walked almost in silence. . Every now and then a shower of burning 

In the glare of many fires their faces- rubble would whirl down‘from a rooftop, 
showed white and bitter. They said little, caught by the wind, dance along the road and 
They were awed and deeply angry. Every clothe one for a second in a sea of sparks, 
now and then you would hear someone Everywhere great armies of firemen, pro¬ 
mutter to himself, “ They’ll pay for this.” ■ fessional and amateur, worked grimly on,. 
We picked our course across tangled lines too absorbed in their own fierce business to 
of hose, moved quietly out 'of the way of^ worry about the danger to fools like myself, 
firemen, glanced warily behind to dodge drawn to this, scene of destruction by an 
the motors and appliances that heralded instinct too deep to be denied, 
their approach with the jangling of bells. Now I reach a wide cross-roads. One 

St. Paul’s loomed ahead, its ancient walls great block of buildings is alight. Scores of 
strangely lovely in the glow of a hundred firemen grapple with it. 
fires. The grey stones shone scarlet ; every The wind is rising. The flames leap and 
noV/and then a pall of smoke from a building roar-at its touch. Suddenly from one side 


of the burning block a great tongue of flame 
leaps out. It is caught by the wind. . It 
swells in size, leaps sheer across a wide road, 
horizontal, like some gigantic blow-lamp. 

The end of the flames lick - the facing 
building. The second building catches. . 

As I watch, fascinated, I become conscious 
of a roaring close at hand. I glance through 
the door of a darkened building beside me. 

The Shower of Fire Grows Heavier 

What I see there makes me catch my breath. 
Inside is a wide, square hall. To the left there 
are lifts. Ahead is a fine, wide stairway. Allis 
lighted by great showers of sparks falling 
through from somewhere above. I had not 
known that the building was afire. The 
sparks now are coming down thick and fast. 

A heavy pile carpet on the hall floor begins 
to smoulder. The shower of fire grows 
crazier and heavier. The. carpet flames. 
The fire spreads to the staircase. It is like 
some scene from a Hollywood magnate’s 
dream. Soon the whole staircase is ablaze. 

Firemen rush to their new task. Ten 
minutes later there is a mighty roar. Flames 
burst from the roof and Through the upper 
windows. ' ' 

I turn back sickened. I make my way 
through the same silent crowds, hear the 
same muttered remark, “ They’ll pay for 
this.” 

Pray God they will. 







I WAS THERE! 



‘ Jimmie Never Made a Murmur ’ 

Mrs. Langan, another of the passengers 

“ When the raider began firing I screamed, 
‘ Jimmie, come to me ! ’ The cabin became, 
full of fumes and we could not breathe, 
heard the bursting of shells above us. I ; 
d his broth 
o I reali 2 

tnd injured all around me. 
1 reached the boat that I 
dad been hit. He never 
The Gern 
ards, but ; 

; them 


lull ot lumes and we could not breathe. We over the t 
heard the bursting of shells above us. I half got worse, 
carried Jimmie and his brother Brian to the I asked th 
lifeboat. As I did so I realized that people and he ag 
were being killed and injured all around me. trying to g 

LE/SLSJa:. 


We tried to climb through it, but couldn’t. 
5 went up to 14,000 feet without getting 
ar. Then it started to snow, and very soon 
— - of the front turret was thickly 


the second pilot what he thought, 
agreed that it seemed pretty useless 
get through. 

about 80 miles inland and, turning. 


e a murmur. The Germans may have the starboard eneine s 




of the bombs to lighten the- 
this time we had got down to 
feet. I couldn’t keep height a 

temporarily^ out of control. A.t one time we 


murmured. They died 




n the morning of No' 
' said Miss Mundie, 

3 England after i 
an escort to a number of British 
evacuated to Australia, “ when tl 
shelled the ‘ Rangitane.’ 

‘ ‘ After the first 

flames. 


tl there was an e 
and heavy gas-like fumes enve 
clothes began to 


clothes began to sizzle, and soon I was 
naked. I tried to get out of the cabin, but 
the flames were too fierce. The ship was so 


wounded, 
together. ’ ’ 

’ he said, 
advising ‘ raiders sig 
ting as warning the raider fired a s 
thildren through the steering-gear ; 

; raider followed rapidly. Mr. Crawfo: , 

surgeon, worked under fire giving first aid to - - - „ 

the injured. Stewards gathered the dead and “Don’t you British women ever cry?’’ 
injured in blankets—there was no time to the raider’s captain, said to be Count 
get them on to stretchers—and carried them Felix von Luckner, is stated to have^ asked' 
to the lifeboats. Two ship’s stewardesses them. 


radio signal ' 
sighted.’ Witt 
a shot which v 

CrawfordMhe sh^p^’s 


the rest many were wounded, 
-iously. Then for days they were 


Our Flight Was a Regular Nightmare 


t are often up agains 


i 


eadwd' the Dutch bursting underneath and to the side. Every 

horriblelpiral” 'rhe wirefeTopSator'was 
• m across the aircraft and broke his 
, but he got back to his wireless and 


keptworkin^t Iha 

run^nL‘S[irXfwo‘u: 


1 got him out. I hai _ ^ _ 

back of my mind, too, that the starboard 
en^ne would Pick up again once we got out 


I had already told the ci 
lutes on, but with the fi 
gunner injured it would have been iniposs 
for us to have left the aircraft. 




as the sinister vessel 
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Now in the City the Noise of Crashing Walls 
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OUR SEARCHLIGHT ON THE WAR 


Plot to Assassinate Ibn Saud Medal for Brave Merchant Seamen 




F rom Mecca comes the news of the T loyd’s have decided to add to their 
frustration of a conspiracy to kill ^ medals and, with the approval of the 
King Ibn Saud of Arabia. The ring- Admiralty and the Ministry of Shipping, 
leader was Sherif Abdul Hamid Ibn Ohn, intend to strike one to be awarded to officers 
a member of the famous Hussein family and and men of the Merchant Navy and fishing 
a relative of the Emir Abdullah of Trans- fleet in recognition of exceptional gallantry 


jordania and of the Royal family of Iran. He 
claims descent from the Prophet Mahomet 
and so gained Arab clemency, his sentence 
to death being commuted to life imprison- 
men_i. Two of the other conspirators, who 
were his servants, were executed and others^ 
imprisoned. It appears that in the summer 
of 1939 he was in Berlin interviewing high 
Nazi Sfficials. He then returned to Egypt, 
where he has property, but three months ago 
' went to Arabia on the pretext that he wished 
to take part in a pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Arrangements were theri made to assassinate 
the King during the excitement that prevails 
at Mecca when thfc city is crowded with 
pilgrims. Ibn Saud, who was proclaimed 
King of the Hejaz in 1926, signed a treaty 
with Britain by which, the following year, 
the independence of his country was recog¬ 
nized. He unified the Hejaz and Nejd terri¬ 
tories under the name of Saudi Arabia in 
1932. This is the second attempt to assas¬ 
sinate the King. The first was in March, 
1935, again at Mecca, as he and his son were 
making the devout circuit of the sacred Kaaba. 


e of w 


It will be known a 


“ Lloyd’s War Medal for Bravery at Sea.” 
The design is as follows : 

Obverse. A heroic figure symbolizing courage 
and endurance is seated looking out over the sea, 
on which is seen in the distance a vessel of the 
mercantile marine. In his right hand the figure 
'T'he first British awards to be given to holds a uTeath. The inscription is: “ Awarded 
-*■ Pnlish airmen were made in December by Lloyd’s.” 

Reverse. A trident, s^unbolizing sea power, is 
surrounded by an endless wreath of oak leaves 
and acorns. On a ribbon across the centre of the 
design is the single word “ Bravery.” 

The ribbon is blue and silver, similar in 
xmg.anu. « nun r^.r.e,. was awarded **'8" “f/^e ribbon for Lloyd’s 

a pilot who had been killed in action. After 
decorating them 


British Honours for Polish Airmen 
Phe first British awards to be given to 
*■ Polish airmen were made in December, 
1940, when four pilots of the Polish Squadron 
of the R.A.F. were decorated with the Dis¬ 
tinguished Flying Cross by the Air Officer ] 
C.-in-C., Fighter Command, Air Marshal W. 
Sholto Douglas, at an aerodrome in the north 
of England. A fifth D.F.C. \ 


j Dcen Kiiieu in acuon. rtiier j t-i. j , • xu i 

uvem n.. u.en the Air Marshal said: ‘ ‘ The J*’® *'’®k 

R.A.F. is proud to have its Polish comrades, G. Wyon, F.R.B.S., member of a family 

whose, deeds are known throughout the Air responsible for designing all Lloyd s medals. 
Force. I hope your Squadron will do equally 
well in the months to come. I look forward 
to the victory of our cause and to a free and Tl 
independent Poland. ” The Polish Squadron 
played- an important part in the defence of 


London ,in September, and between them open f 


Japanese Anti-British Activities 

the Japanese port of Kobe there have 
been anchored since the beginning of the 
number of ships ready to make for the 


1 when the word is given. Among 
them is the liner 
‘ ‘ Scharnhorst, ” a 21- 
k n o t turbo - electric 
vessel belonging to the 
Norddeutscher Lloyd. 
A correspondent of the 
“ Daily Telegraph ” 
reports that this ship, 
is being fully re-con- 
ditioned below decks 
and that guns and other 
armaments have been 

that she is being fitted 
out as an armed ship 
the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment renders itself 
liable under inter¬ 
national law for any 
damage she may do. 
German prize crews 
have made use of both 
Chinese and Japanese 
ports for the purpose of 
provisioning and arm- 

^,u.sh0^idaiyc,^,en Copyright mg- Quhe recently a 

captured Norwegian 

these five pilots destroyed 44 German air- tanker, converted by the Nazis into a prison 
■craft and severely damaged others. The ship, entered Kobe harbour, discharged her 
officer commanding the Polish fighters is prisoners, took aboard provisions and water, 
Squadron-Leader R. G. Kellett, D.S.O., and steamed away without interference. In 
D.F.C., who was leader of the R.A.F. long- theearly days of the war British ships patrolled 
distance flight to Australia in 1938. To him outside Japanese ports to prevent this sort of 
Poland has given her highest award for thing from happening, but the Navy' can no 
valour, the “ Virtuti Militari.” longer spare enough vessels for this purpose. 


British Submarine in German Navy 


A CCORDING to the Nazis, H.M. sub- 
marine “ Seal,” reported by the 
British Admiralty on May 12, 1940, to be 
overdue and considered lost, is now being 
used under the German flag and in the 
service of their Government. Foreign 
reports at the time of her disappearance 
suggested that some of the crew might be 
prisoners of war, but the Germans state that 
the entire crew were made prisoner when 
the submarine was taken in tow after being 
mined off the Swedish coast. The “ Sea! ” 
was the last of the six mine-laying submarines^ 
of the Porpoise class and was completed at 
Chatham in 1938. Her commander, Lieut.- 
Commander R. P. Lonsdale, was mentioned 
in despatches in May for “ daring endurance 
and resource in the conduct of hazardous and 
successful operations. ’ ’ 

German Bombs on Eire 

■piRE, the only neutral country associated 
with the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, was first bombed by Nazi aircraft 
on August 27, 1940. Germany admitted 
liability for this raid and it was thought that 
the pilot had lost his bearings. On October 21 
bombs fell in open country in Co. Wicklow, 
injuring nobody. On December 21 bombs 
were dropped near Dublin, and there were 
two casualties. On December 29 aircraft 
flying over Co. Donegal and the Lough Swilly 
coastal forts were fired on by A.A. guns. 
More decisive raids were made during the 
nights of January 1 and 2,1941. On the 1st the 
raiders flew along a 100-mile line on the 
eastern side of the country, apparently using 
the sea as a directional guide, and bombs 
fell in four counties. On the night of the 2nd 
further bombs fell in another county, Wexford, 
and in addition magnetic mines intended for 
sowing at sea were dropped near Enniskerry, 
in Co. Wicklow. Experts who examined the 
bombs were in no doubt as to the nationality 
of the aircraft, and at least one Incendiary 
picked up near the Curragh, where there is 
not only a military camp but one for interned 
airmen, was definitely identified as German. 
The mines, which had come down by para¬ 
chute, were destroyed by army engineers on 
January 3. It is difficult to explain the bombing 
of Eire as other than deliberate, for German 
aircraft crews are fully supplied with naviga¬ 
ting instruments. If for some reason the 
bombs were being jettisoned it would be better 
policy to do this over the sea than to violate 
the neutrality of a non-belligerent country 


Pre-War Family Budget 
A N inquiry carried out by the Ministry of 
Labour into the cost of living before 
the outbreak of war among manual workers 
and non-manual workers earning less than 
£250 a year provides some interesting side¬ 
lights on the family budget of fifteen months 
ago. It was found that the average home in the 
9,000 under survey spent £4 6s. 3d. a week, of 
which only £1 I4s. Id. went in food. The 
biggest single item of this was milk, which 
cost 3s. Oid. Breqd cost 2s. 8Jd., meat 
2s. 8d., eggs Is. lOid.”, and'tea Is. Vfd. Fuel 
and light together were 7s. 6id. in the 
winter and 5s. 24d. in summer. Other items 
were as follows: j ^ 

Cigarettes and Tobacco. 

Travelling .. .... .. 

Entertainment (Cinema io}d. of this) 

Clothing (woman) . 

Clothing (man). 

Clothing (children, and boot repairs) 

If a new cost of living index figure is adopted 
in view of wartime prices and the new Pur¬ 
chase Tax, millions of workers, whose wage 
rates are based on the present index, will be 
affected and the repercussions in industry 
will be considerable. 
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They Have Won Honour in Freedom’s Cause | 



Sergt. E. Powell.R.A.F. wire- 

less operator and air gunner. 
D.F.M.. for 36 successful 
flights over enemy territory. 


Flight Sergt. G. C. Mnwin. 
D.F.M., for destroying 13 
enemy aircraft and assisting in 
theSdestruction of others. 


CpI. J. M. G. Robins. 
W.A.A.F., M.M., for assisting 

aid In a bombed shelter. 


Sergt.-Gunner W, H. 
Sturdy. D.F.M.. for actions 
over enemy territory before 
the evacuation from France. 



A. H. Skipper W. H. Pollock, of 
, for devo- Hull, D.S.C., for conspicuous 


Lieut.-Cdr. S. H. Norris, 
R.N., D.S.O..forcourage and 
resource in successful actions 
against Italian submarines. 


Lieut. L.J.Tillie,R.N.,abar 
to his D.S.C., for courage and 
resource in successful action 
against Italian submarines. 


Capt. E. Small, of South 
Shields. M.B.E. (Civil Div.). 

for bravery displayed during a 
bombing attack in the Channel. 


Skipper G. Mitchell, of 
Brighton, a Shield of 

age and devottpn to duty at 


Staff Officer R. T. Harris, 
of Croydon A.R.P. En¬ 
gineers’ Service. G.C., for 
conspicuous bravery in carry¬ 
ing out dangerous duties. 


Wolf Cub R. Newman. 

Cross, for saving the life of 
his baby brother during an 


CpI. K. F. Clements, aged 
18, Boy’s Brigade Cross for 
Heroism, for rescuing his 
mother and grandmother from 
their blazing house. 


Deputy Chief Inspector T. 
Breaks (Fire Brigade Div., 
Home Office). O.B.E., for 

outstanding work during fire 
caused by enemy action. 
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OUR DI4RY OF THE WAR 


MONDAY, DEC. 30, 1940 485th day 

In the Air^R.A.F. fighters on patrol shot 
down two Italian seaplanes over Adriatic. 

War against Italy^British still shelling 
Bardia. On night of 29-30 R.A.F. heavy 
bombers raided landing-grounds af Gazala 
and Tobruk. 

During night of 30-31 R.A.F. bombed 
Taranto, Naples, and Palermo harbour. 

Offensive reconnaissance carried out over 
large area of Somaliland by S. African Air 
Force. Enemy bomber destroyed at Bardera. 

Home Front-^During day single enemy 
aircraft dropped bombs in East Anglia 
and Kent. Diving bomber .machine-gunned 
streets of one town. No night air activity. 

Greek War-^Athens announced successful 
local operations on different parts of front; 
More than 1,000 prisoners taken and much 
material. Greeks now about 16 miles S.E. 
of Berat. Italian ski detachment broken up. 

TUESDAY, DEC. 31 486th day 

On the Sea-^British warship reported to 
have sunk four Italian supply ships in 
Adriatic. 

Five hundred survivors from ships sunk by 
Pacific raiders landed at Australian port. 

In the Air-^Bombers of R.A.F. carried out 
series of daylight raids, on Cologne, oil 
supplies at Rotterdam and docks at Ymuiden. 
Important Rhine bridge near Emmerich, 
N.W. of Ruhr, also hit. Haamstede aero¬ 
drome and A.A. ship at Flushing bombed. 

War against Italy^Siege of Bardia con¬ 
tinued. British patrols now. operating more 
than 70 .miles inside Libya. R.A.F. attacked 
enemy troops and motor transport in and to 
west of Bardia. 

R.A.F. raided Gubba, Assab and Danghila, 
Italian East Africa. 

Guerilla warfare being carried out against 
Italians by bands of Abyssinian rebels. 

Home Front-^Few isolated raids by single 
aircraft in Kent and Essex. Passenger train 
in Kent attacked. No night raids. 

Greek War-^Greeks occupied more forti¬ 
fied {enemy positions north of Chimara. 
Farther east, Italian withdrawal continued 
either side of Aoos river. During night 
fierce battle was fought in Klisura sector. 
Valona bombed by R.A.F. for 23rd time. 

WEDNESDAY, JAN. 1, 1941 487th day 

In the Air-^Twenty thousand incendiaries 
and load of high explosive bombs dropped 
on Bremen during R.A.F. night raid lasting 
3f hours. Ports of Flushing, Ostend and 
Brest were also attacked. 

War against Italy^Italian garrison of 
Bardia showed no sign of activity. R.A.F. 
bombed it during night and also raided 
aerodromes at Tmimi, Gazala and Derna. 

During night R.A.F. carried out heavy 
raid on shipping in Tripoli harbour, sinking 
motor vessel of 10,000 tons. 

Aircraft of a Rhodesian squadron bombed 
enemy positions at Keru, east of Kassala. 

Home Front'^'Incendiary bombs (ell at 
several points in Eastern England during 
night. Enemy ’planes were also reported 
over Liverpool, near a northern Midlands 
town and over London. 

Greek WarWtalians constructing new 
fortified positions across central Albania to 
provide line of withdrawal should Valona, 
Tepelini and Klisura fall. Fighting continued 
in deep snow in mountains around Skumbi 
valley, near Lake Ochrida. 

General-^Bombs fell on Eire during night, 
in various parts of eastern counties. 

THURSDAY, JAN. 2 488ih day 

In the Air-^R.A.F. again attacked Bremen, 
bombs being dropped on naval base, ship¬ 
yards- and railway station. Other aircraft 
attacked targets at Emden and Amsterdam. 


War against Italy-^Bardia subjected to 
very heavy air attack, both by day and 
night. Tobruk and Gazala were also bombed. 

Hitler sent air squadrons to Italy to form 
integral part of Italian Air Force. 

Home Front-^Slight enemy day activity in 
some coastal districts. Violent night raid made 
on Cardiff, with thousands of incendiaries 
followed by high explosive bombs. 

Greek WarWn Southern Albania Greeks 
crossed R. Bence and advanced three miles, 
taking 500 prisoners. They also occupied 
village of Dobrenje, 18 miles S.E. of Berat. 
R.A.F. made successful raid' on Elbasa'n. 

FRIDAY, JAN. 3 . 489th day 

On the Sea-^Admiralty announced that 
H.M. submarine Thunderbolt ” (formerly 
“ Thetis ”) had sunk an Italian submarine 
which was on its way to occupied territory. 

In the Air-^R.A.F. heavily attacked Bremen 
for third night in succession. 

War against Italy-^Just after dawn Aus¬ 
tralian forces, supported by tanks, pene¬ 
trated sector of Bardia defences. Navy 
hurled at least 300 tons of shells into the 
fortress. By evening British troops had 
penetrated centre defences to depth of 
2 miles on frontage of 9 miles. 

Home Front-^Slight enemy activity in some 
coastal districts. At night Bristol was 
heavily raided, fire bombs being dropped 
more than . high explosives. 

German bomber destroyed by A.A. fire. 

Greek War-^Italian counter-attacks against 
mountain positions in Klisura district repulsed 
by Greeks with heavy enemy losses. British 
and Greek aircraft bombed Italian positions 
along whole of northern front. 

General-^Vichy Cabinet reorganized. Ad¬ 
miral Darlan made Minister of Interior; 
General Huntziger, Defence Minister ; M. 
Flandin took over direction of economic 
affairs as well as foreign relations. 

Eire had third raid in 24 hours, .bombs 
being dropped over Dublin. Mr. de Valera 
sent strong protest to Germany. 

SATURDAY, JAN. 4 490th day 

In the Air-^Coastal Command aircraft 
attacked Brest, scoring three direct hits on 
enemy destroyer. Two German merchant 
vessels bombed off S.W. coast of Norway. 

Bad weather hampered night operations, 
but Brest and Hamburg were again attacked. 


Jan-mry Vlth, 1S41 

War against Italy-^Italian troops occupying 
northern sector of defences of Bardia were 
forced to surrender. British patrols pene¬ 
trated into Bardia itself and enemy re¬ 
sistance was confined to south-east zone of 
perimeter defences. 

R.A.F. bombers continued incessant attack 
on enemy aerodromes in Eastern Libya. 

Home Front-^During day bombs fell on 
two S.E. coast towns. During night enemy 
made long series of attacks, mainly directed 
against a West of England town. 

Two enemy aircraft shot down into sea* 
off South coast. 

Greek War-^Struggle for key towns of 
Klisura and Tepelini proceeding, but both 
armies hampered by bitter winter weather. 
Highly successful R.A.F. raid on Elbasan. 

SUNDAY, JAN. 5 ,491 st day 

On the Sea-^Admiralty announced that 
H.M. trawler “ Kennymore ” and H.M. 
drifter ‘ ‘ Harvest Gleaner ’ ’ had been sunk. 

In the Air—Coastal Command aircraft 
attacked shipping in docks at Brest and an 
enemy aerodrome. 

War against Italy—All resistance at Bardia 
ceased and garrison surrendered. Prisoners 
so far captured exceeded 25,000. 

Home Front—Few bombs fell during day in 
East Anglia. At night baskets of incendiaries 
were dropped over London, and some high 
explosives. 

Greek War—Lihaited local actions in 
Albania. Greeks, took over 200 more 
prisoners and 'much material, 

MONDAY, JAN. 6 492nd day 

In the Air—Coastal Command aircraft 
attacked three enemy merchant vessels off 
Norway and badly damaged one. Enemy 
tanker off Dutch coast received direct hit. 

War against Italy—More than 30,000 
prisoners captured at Bardia, and quantities 
of tanks, guns, equipment and stores. 

British advanced elements now approach¬ 
ing Tobruk area, on which R.A.F. bombers 
made intensive attacks. Fighter aircraft 
destroyed 11 enemy machines and badly 
damaged many others. 

During night of 6-7 R.A.F. heavy bombers 
again raided Tripoli. 

Raid carried out on Massawa. 

Home Front—During day bombs fell in 
London area, on Kent and in Eastern Coun¬ 
ties. No enemy activity at night.. 

Greek War—R.A.F. again raided Valona. 
Greeks captured still more Italian prisoners. 


OUR WAR 

Bardia. Libyan port, strongly fortified 
and a vital Italian base ; 12 miles from 
Egyptian-Libyan frontier; on coastal 
road to Tobruk, 65 miles west, Captured 
by British on Januarj' 5, 1941. 

Benghazi. Important seaport of 
Libya, pop. 64,000 (19,000 Italians). 
There is a first-class motor road between 
Benghazi and Tripoli. Benina aerodrome, 
one of the principal Italian air bases in 
Libya, has been repeatedly bombed by 
the R.A.F. Cap. of Cyrenaica. 

Berat. On r. Osum, 30 miles north-, 
east of Valona; pop. 10,000; near site 
of ancient Elyraa; formerly exported 
olives and oil; the seat of a Greek arch¬ 
bishop. Captured by the Italians from 
the Austrians in 1918. 

Chimara. (Himara). Albanian port on 
the Adriatic, 28 miles south of Valona. 
Captured by Greeks on Decem.ber 23,1940. 
It lies on the coastal road from Valona 
to Santi Quaranta. : 

Durazzo. (Durres). Principal Albanian 
port on the .Adriatic ; pop. 9,000; the 
ancient Dyrrhachium; used during 
present Italo-Greek conflict as . place of 
disembarkation of Italian troops. 


GAZETTEER 

Elbasan. Albanian town, on r. Skumbi 
65 miles west of Monastic; pop. 13,000 ; 
one of the most important towns in the 
country ; occupied by Austrians in 1916, 
it was recovered by the Allies in 1918. 

Sidi Barrani. Sixty miles east from 
Bardia, on Egyptian coast. It was 
General Graziani’s forward base in the 
Italian plan of campaign for the invasion 
of Egypt. Captured by the British on 
December 12, 1940. 

Solium. On Egj^ptian-Libyan frontier, 
captured by British from the Italians on 
December 16, 1940. Fort Capuzzo on 
Libyan side of frontier was likewise 
taken by British forces on December 16. 

Tirana, Capital of Albania, 20 miles 
east of Durazzo ; pop. 30,000; overlook¬ 
ing Rushka valley; former seat of 
Albanian Government. 

Tobruk. Important Italian naval 
base on Libyan coast; Italian troops 
retreated to Tobruk as British Army of 
the Nile encircled Bardia. 

Valona. (Vlone). Port on the Strait 
of Otranto ; pop. 9,000 ; the independence 
of Albania was proclaimed at Valona in 
1912 ; heavily attacked by R.A.F. 













































The War lUuArated 


Januanj 17th, 1941 


THIS YEAR-WE CLIMB TO VICTORY 


YOU CAN HELP YOUR 
COUNTRY and yourself at the 
same time if you do your best, 
but you are not doing your best if 
you waste time. 

By becoming efficient in your vocation you 
can ^ive the best service to your country and 
to yourself. The more you increase your 
earning power the better it is for the country 
and for yourself personally. 

■War or no war, earning power always brings 
its possessor to the front. It is no use waiting 
for better times.' The ideal opportunity never 
arrives. We have to make the best of existing 
conditions. Therefore, delay is useless ; it is 
worse, it is harmful. ^ 



TO ACHIEVE VICTORY we must 
be efficient—to be efficient we 
must be trained. 

If it is your desire to make progress and ’ 
establish yourself in a good career, write to us 
for free particulars on any subject whic^ 
interests you, or if your career is undecidecjr 
write and tell us of your likes and dislikes, ; 
and we will give you practical advice as to the 
possibilities of a vocatiomand how to succeed 
' in it. You v;ill be under no obligation what¬ 
ever. It is oijir pleasure to help. We never ' 
take students for courses unless we feel 
satisfied they are snitable. Do not forget 
that success is not the prerogative of the 
brilliant. Our experience of oyer thirty years ' 
proves that the will to suc¬ 
ceed achieves more than 
outstanding brilliancy. 


1 EARNING POWER IS A SOUND INVESTMENT | 



DO ANY OF THESE SUBJECTS INTEREST YOU? 


Mrning“'^®All.suh(ect3 


nanship. AIS branches Production Engineering 

/f you do not see your own requirements above, write to us o 


manshtp, I. 
ol Attendan 


Shorthand (Pitr 
Short Story Wi 
Speaking in Pu 


Wireless Telegraphy and 
Telephony 
Works Managers 

any subject. Full particulars free. 




since ■ turned-it'iiitp a full-time paying pro¬ 
fession with studio and staff , of assistant 
artists-i-there is no limit to.the possibilities. 

Let us send you full particulars for a FREE 
TRIAL and details ^of our ^course for your 

DEPT. 72 


STUDY AT HOME IN 
YOUR SPARE TIME 

EVERY DEPARTMENT IS A COMPLETE 
COLLEGE: EVERY STUDENT IS A 
CLASS TO HIMSELF 



JOURNALISE 

Short Story, Novel and Play Writing 

There is money and pleasure in Journalism 
and in Story Writing. No apprenticeship, 
no pupilage, no examinations, no outfif 
necessary. Writing for newspapers, novels 
or pictures is not a gift; it is a science that 
can be acquired by diligent application and 
proper guidance. It is .the most fascinating 
way of making pastime profitable. Trained 
ability only is required ; we do the training 
by post. Let us tell you about it. 

Department of Literature 72 


COUPON CUT THIS OUT 


If you don 


To Dept. 72, The Bennett College Ltd., Sheffield 

Please send me (free of charge) Particulars of.. . | (Cross out line which 

Your private advice about ..j does not apply) 


PLEASE WRITE IN BLOCK LETTERS 

Name .. 

Address.... 


NOTE ADDRESS: DEPT. 72, THE BENNETT COLLEGE LTD., SHEFFIELD 































